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THE JOYOUS LIFE 


“Wren all human beings have -e- 
complished the purifying of their 
minds and come to lead a life of ioy, 

“God the Parent, too, will become joy- 
ous. And when He becomes joyous, 
men then will become still more 
joyous. 


“When all of the world becomes joy- 
ous and spirited, God and men will 
become all together joyous and 
spirited.” (F VII 109-111). 


When we dedicate each day to the 
cause of saving others, our lives over- 
flow with joy springing from the bot- 
tom of our hearts: for, in such a life 
we repose day and night in God’s 
warm bosom, with a quiet assurance 
that whoever saves others shall be 
saved himself. This is the yokigurashi 
in its true sense. 


God the Parent created human be- 
ings in order to find pleasure in their 
joyous lives. Therefore in the realiza- 
tion of yokigurashi we can find the 
significance of life. and it should also 
be the final object of all man‘zind. 
The happy and spirited mind is in- 
deed the pure mind. If we pass our 
days possessed of such a pure and joy- 
ful mind, we shall find true happiness 
and shall find this world worth 
living in. However long we may be- 
lieve in God the Parent, if we are 
always gloomy and cheerless we are 
going against His will. It is our 
greatest joy to pass our days in a 
cheerful and pleasant frame of mind 
under His grace. If we open our 
rmind’s windows and bask in His 
benevolence, our illness will spon- 
taneously be shattered and thus we 
can arise in ecstasy. Yokigurashi is 
indeed the life of joy. 

God the Parent gives us His mar- 
vallous blessings when we unite our 
hearts into one. However numerous 
ve may be, if there exists no union 
of minds we shall not be accepted by 
Him. He will not allow vs to live in 
joyousness and high spirits unless we, 
following His way in union, help and 
respect eich other. That is. when we 
live together joyfully in the perfect 
union of mutual service, ever rely- 
ing on Him, ever ycarning to go the 
way of the Foundress and ever tak- 
ing H's teachings seriously to heart, 
then a promising road will open and 
the joy of journeying along it will 
spread to all parts of the world. This 
is what God the Parent wishes. 


TENRIKYO MISSION HEADQUARTERS IN AMERICA 


Los Angeles 33, Calif. 


DEVOTEE’S DORMITORY 


Approach to the site of the Church 
headquarters will be greeted by ihe 
sight of gorgeous buildings here and 
there in the town. These are tswmesho 
or domitories for the devotees. 

At the time of the ascension of the 
Foundress the town kad only two 
small inns. On the 10th ann versary 
of Her ascension in 1895, it was ex- 
pected that more than 100,000 de- 
votees would gather from all parts of 


aggregates a huge figure of 150,000. 
Som. of these are of extra-modern 
designs, housing offices of subsidiary 
churches, they will at once be utilized 
as liaison installations between the 
Church headquarters and these sub- 
sidiary churches. 


Most of those lodg’ng at these dor- 
mitories over an extended period of 
time are the pupils enrolled in the 
Missionary Training School. Before 
and after a big seasonal festival, all 
these places are usually packed be- 
yond above their capacities with the 
worshippers. These dormitories each 
have separate officers attending to 
general worshippers and to Mission- 
ary Training School pupils. 


The worshippers assembled from 
all parts of the country as well as 
the pupils of the Missionary Train- 
ing School are separately housed in 
the doimitories each belonging to the 
churches to which they are affiliated. 


the country, and construction of 
boarding houses for these people was 
seriously started. From around 1921, 
when the headquarters edifice was en- 
larged, dormitories rapidly increased 
in number, and, at present, they num- 
ber approximately 140. Some of these, 
built on large seale, will easily ac- 
commodate 5,000 persons at one t me; 
the total number of persons to be 
cared for at all these installations 


It is a very peculiar sight to see peo- 
ple from all walks of life, different 
occupation, and age assembled at 
these dormitories to share daily life 
for a certain period of days. Some 
are from Kyushu, others are from the 
north-eastern part of Honshu. In 
spite of the difference in the locality 
from which they hail, they live in a 
perfect harmony in a spirit of mutual 
cooperation. This is enabled because 
of an underlying religious faith 
shared by all. 

The daily schedule at a dormitory 
begins with praying from a distance. 
This is followed by partaking of 
breakfast, which, then, is followed by 
attending to the needs of the fellow- 
lodgers. The sick are kindly cared 
for. Caring for meals and bedmak- 
ing form part of these services; even 
personal affairs are consulted. If it 
begins to rain, umbrellas are taken 
to wherever the fellow lodgers hap- 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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TEACHING OF GOD 
By Toyoaki Uehara, M.A. 
Il. TENRIKYO GOD 
CONCEPT 
What I intend to do is to convince 
you of the omnipotence of the real 
Parent. (F VI 23) 
The true and real Parents are in- 
deed Moon and Sun, 
And other deities are nothing but 
Their instruments. (F VI 50) 
I guarantee you that you shall all 
be saved 
From any bodily afflictions or 
household affairs by the real Par- 
ents. (F VII 101) 
That I guarantee you will be saved 
is due 
To the fact that the real God ex- 
ists. (F VIII 46) 


tion of this God concept was indeed 
a great surprise to the people, for 
they had never known such a God 
throughout Japanese history. The use 
of these terms made this religion 
more prophetic in contrast to other 
Shinto revivals. However, for the 
people, it was difficult to understand 
this new God concept. Therefore, a 
special way of explanation was made 
by Miki. 

Kami, Tsuki-Hi. and Oya. The 
tendency of an explanatory approach 
to God is seen throughout Ofudesaki. 
This may be called the method or 
God’s way of self - manifestation. 
That is, in Ofudesaki, God is named 
first as Kami, next as Tsuki-Hi or 
“Moon and Sun,” and finally as Ova 
or “Parent.” The problem of the com- 
munication with man through his 


Thought of the creation of the 


world. (F VI 81) 

It is indeed difficult to begin any- 
thing from nothing. 

They began to collect deities as 
their instruments. (F VI 82) 

The verses above are pieces from 
the creation story. The verses show 
that God existed in a relative sense, 
unifying nature as one in the begin- 
ning. In Tenrikyo doctrine, the Moon 
is named Kunitokotachi no Mikoto and 
the Sun is named Omotaru no Mikoto. 
The Moon and the Sun. of course, do 
not refer to the moon and the sun in 
nature. These are symbolic usages 
of the words showing the nature of 
God. This means that God as the 
source of the universe manifests Him- 
self in the form of two principles such 
as Yin-Yang, containing meaningful 


_In these Mee cae ne term “Shin- understanding by these worldly ex- qualities, as Schleiermacher says, 
jitsu no Kame de True and BSE, pressions seems most important to “Deity, by an immutable law, has 
God” and “Shinjitsu no Oya” or God Himself. It was very necessary compelled Himself to divide His great 


“True and Real Parent” are used. It 
is possible to find other terms: “Jitsu 
no Tsuki-Hv’’ or ‘‘Real Moon and 
Sun” (F V 35, 71). “Shingitsu no 
Oya’ or “True and Real Parent” 
(EVI 1023) XTVi 54579); “Jatsur is 
used in Ofadlesaki a total of 177 
times. The term in Japanese means 
“sincerity.” “truth.” “just,” ‘indeed,’ 
and so on. Thus it is proper to ar- 
rive at the translation of this term 
as “true.” and the name of God as 
the God of truth and reality, who 
has absolute objectivity in Himself 
in contrast to phenomenal objects. 
The two terms, moto and jitsu, in 
themselves, imply the symbol of es- 
sence. In other words, moto and jitsu 
imply the nature of essentiality, in- 
dicating one absolute reality who is 
at the same time all. In Mikagura- 
uta the two terms are beautifully 
unified in poetical expression indi- 
cating that these terms are the na- 
ture of God looked at from two dif- 
ferent views. 

Though I have hitherto wor- 
shipped Thee, 

Till now I did not know Thee as 
the original God. (M III 9) 

The God who reveals Himself 

Is the true God without dispute. 
(M III 10) 

When the chaotic social back- 
ground of this period is considered, 
it is readily understandable that the 
Tenrikyo God chose to manifest Him- 
self through Miki’s mouth as the 
God of truth and origin. Introduc- 


to reveal God through allegory and 
through relating God with the phe- 
nomenal things of this world. The 
procedure is to replace the abstract 
term “God” with the concrete term 
“Moon and Sun,” and then with the 
precise term “Parent” to clarify the 
relationship between God and man. 
These two forms, Tsvki-Hi and Oya, 
are symbolic explanations of God 
scaled to the growth of the people’s 
understanding. These symbolic terms, 
however, are important factors in ac- 
quiring the faith. 

As is clear in any relig’on, God or 
unseen reality can communicate with 
this world only by reve:ling Him- 
solf through symbolic e-nression. 
This is also true in Tenrikyo. God 
m-nifests Himself in this world. de- 
fin‘ng Himself as Tsuki-Hi and Oya. 
Transformation of the terms reflects 
also the process of Miki’s missionary 
work toward society. That is, in the 
begining, the word Kami was the 
most choice term to attract the peo- 
ple’s attention to God. The second 
stage produced a more concrete term 
containing a theoretical treatment of 
God concept. The third stage is the 
precise transformation into a per- 
sonal God concept. 

At the beginning of this world 
there was nothing 

But muddy ocean in which both 
the Moon and the Sun existed. (F VI 
80) 

To tell the truth, both the Moon 
and the Sun 


work even to infinity. Each definite 
thing can only be made up by melting 
together two opposite activities. Each 
of His eternal thoughts can only be 
actualized in two hostile yet twin 
forms, one of which cannot exist ex- 
cept by means of the other.” 

Ten manifestations of God. As can 
be seen in the verse (F VI 82), the 
Tenrikyo God is divided into ten sym- 
bolic manifestations which are named 
(1) Kunitokotachi »o0 Mikoto or His 
Earthly Eternally-Standing August- 


ness, (2) Omotaru no Mikoto or Her ~ 
Weighty Augustness, (3) Kunisatsu- ~ 


chi no Mikoto or Her Augustness the 


Earthly Elder-of-the-Passes, (4) Tsu- 


kiyomi no Mikoto ov His Darkness- 
Piercing Augustness, (5) Kumoyomi 
no Miloto ov Her Cloud-Reading Au- 
gustness, (6) Kashikone no Mikote 
or His Augustness the Awful Man, 


(7) Taishokuten no Mikote or His — 


Augustness the Great-Eating Heav- 
enly King, (8) Otonobe no Mikoto or 
His Augustness the Lord of the Great 


Place, (9) Izanagi no Mikoto or His — 
Augustness the Male Deity Who In- 
vites, and (10) Izanami no Mikoto or 


Her Augustness the Female Deity 
Who Invites. These ten deities are 


the manifestations of Heavenly Rea- 4 
son and called collectively Tenri-O-no- 


Mikoto or Their Augustness the King 
of the Heavenly Reason. The first two 


Seri : : 
ceit’es are the most important deities” 


who contain other deities as segments 
of the manifestation of God as shown 
in the verees. (Tu be continued) 
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TENRIKYO 


CHILDREN’S HINOKISHIN 


What a merry sight—the children 
crowding into Tenri for their service 
to God (hinokishin)! After school is 
closed in June they come from their 
homes in different parts of Japan in 
groups of ten to fifty boys and girls 
from about six to fourteen years old. 
Their mothers, aunts and other rel- 
atives come straggling behind them. 

The children themselves certainly 
don’t straggle, they march to their 
dormitories briskly, keeping step to 
the music of their own bands. What 
fine bands they have! First comes 
the bandleader, flourishing a long 
baton wound with a purple and yel- 
low silk cord with tassels and a big 
brass ball at the end. He is about 
fourteen years old with erect car- 
riage, holding the baton in his right 
hand and his left hand on his left 
hip. His bearing says, ‘“‘Look at us. 
We’re the band from such-and-such 
Church.” (Another boy proudly car- 
ries a banner with the name of the 
church.) “We do our best and want 
you to be proud of us.” Yes, dear 
children, your parents are proud of 
you and everyone who sees you ad- 
mires you. 

After the bandleader come the chil- 
dren who play the drums, one big 
bass drum almost as large as the boy 
who carries it, and two or three snare 
drums. Three or four girls play bells 
held in the left hand and sounded 
with a wooden stick held in the right 
hand. The main body of the band are 
the children who play the fifes, plas- 
tic instruments. Some children as 
young as six years play the fife well. 
The selection heard most often is the 
Hinokishin Song but many marches, 
both of Japanese and European orig- 
in, are played. At the right places 
cymbals held in smal] hands clash 
with the sound of thunder. White or 
blue cotton uniforms are worn. 

Even mothers with smaller children 
don’t feel any worry ebout coming 


to Tenri to study doctrine or do hino- 
kishin. There is a fine old building 
used as a kindergarten and primarv 
school next to the new preaching hall 
(oyasata yakata). When first a visit- 
or approaches this building, he won- 
ders if there are wild animals inside 
because there are giraffes as tall as 
the house, fierce lions, striped zebras 
and other wild beasts cut from ply- 
wood and nailed to the front. Inside 
boys and girls can learn all about 
these animals and many other things. 
Oatdoors in front of this school is a 
shallow pool of cement for children to 
bxthe in, always under watchful su- 
pervision. There is no record of any 
serious accident in Tenri swimming 
pools. 

What do all these children do in 
Tenri? Well, the first night may be 
spent in a camp-fire party. Across 
the street from where I live is the 
Meijo Tsuwmesho; the children were 
making so much noise that I couldn’t 
sleep. I got up, dressed and joined 
them. In the center of the yard were 
a few electric light bulbs covered with 
red paper and logs neatly stacked 
around them to resemble a camp fire. 
The children were standing around 
the fire singing. A couple of boys 
wearing head-dress ornamented with 
horns told me that a play with gob- 
lins (oni) had been staged. Finally 
people came from the kitchen with 
trays bearing big slices of pink water- 
melon. Everyone ate a slice. There 
was a closing song and then the chil- 


dren went to bed. 

All the adult Tenrikyo followers 
work together to give the children a 
good time and to teach them com- 
munity service. In one place in Tenri 
there is an open area about as large 
as four square blocks, which has some 
places where the land is high and 
others where it is low. The children 
have been leveling off this place to 
make it flat by carrying dirt in little 
rope hammocks from the high to the 
low places. There is no pressure ‘io 
work hard put on the children. They 
take their time. A huge tent shades 
tanks of cold tea where they can rest 
and cool off. Work becomes a kind 
of fun in doing things together and 
is just like a great big picnic. The 
older people who watch them receive 
a kind of reflected pleasure in the 
happiness of the youngsters. Thus 
everybody, young and old, are happy 
and enter yokigurashi, the joyous life 
God the Parent grants his children. 

(By C. Palmquist) 


(Continued from Page 1) 

pen to be at that time; similar care 
is paid at noon: lunches are taken 
to those who are in need of them. 
This is done not as an obligation and 
a duty, but as a voluntary action of 
affection as a parent would do for his 
or her child. The dormitory rooms. 
indeed, are void of some of usual 
family amenities. but. replacing them, 
are such peculiar atmosphere of peace 
and harmony. 


4 
On the Tea Ceremony 


Sen-no-Rikyu thus, is now looked 
upon as the founder of various 
schools of tea ceremony, these being 
known, respectively by the name of 
Omote-Senke, Ura-Senke and Musha- 
nokoji. These three schools are now 
considered to be orthodox, all the 
others being classified as extra ordi- 
nary and unorthodox. The tendency 
has persisted till today. 

What, then, was the main feature 
and pattern of the system of tea cere- 
mony which was established by Sen- 
no-Rikyu. 

While generally, a meeting or party 
for drinking tea in a ceremonial 
fashion is called tea party (Chakat), 
these meetings or parties may, of 
course be held on either major or 
minor scale. Originally they were for 
people to gather together. The first 
procedure to be taken is to send an 
invitation to that effect to each of 
the prospective participants. Usually 
the invitation is penned in sum ink, 
and in it the names of about five 
guests are written. When the invi- 
tation is received, each of the in- 
vited guests should personally call at 
the place where the party is to be 
held on the day before the party. This 
is to notify that the invitation has 
been accepted; at the same time, 
the personal visit, thus made, will 
prove highly convenient in that the 
visitors will know the distance to the 
place and will, therefore, be able to 
guu.d against arriving too late for 
the scheduled time on the following 
day. Furthermore, it was considered 
to be the proper way of answering 
an invitation. Sometimes the visitozs 
might avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to tell beforehand the time 
they would be expected on the fol- 
lowing day. 

Sen-no-Rikyu .s recorded to have 
stipulated that no longer than four 
hours should be devoted to a tea 
party. It was customary that a tea 
party would have sake and _ rice 
served, and naturally, a party would 
usually start at about eleven o’clock 
in the morning and end around three 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

On the day of the party, the invited 
guests arrive at the yoritsuki (wait- 
ing-room) of the host’s residence 
about half an hour ahead of the 
scheduled time. Upon arrival at the 
house, they would be expected to 
examine their clothing carefully. 


TENRIKY O 


Until the other guests arrive, those 
who came earlier would be served 
warmed water instead of tea while 
waiting. When it is ascertained that 
all the guests had duly arrived, they 
would be led to the specially built 
“tea room” through a roji (garden 
passage) where stones are laid out 
in an artistic scheme. 


Usually a pavillion, called machi- 
ai, would greet the guests on the way 
to the tea room. The pavillon, sit- 
uated in a place of vantage, is for 
the visitors to stop and fully appre- 
ciate the beauty of the garden. The 
small structure is perfectly furnished 
with stools and a lavatory called 
setchin. This is for the purpose that 
the visitors, while being entertained 
at the tea ceremony, may not be ob- 
liged to slip out of the room but may 
complacently sit through the whole 
course of the meandering tea cere- 
mony. 

The “tea room” is entered through 
a small entrance, about 3 feet square, 
where everyone must bow down his 
head—symbolic construction to show 
that all are born equal. The room is 
about the size of four and a half 
mats. As the guests enter and oc- 
cupy their respective seats, the host 
will appear and greet them. 

In the meantime, a tea kettle is 
placed on an oven (Ro). On ihe 
other side of the room, <n alcove is 
arranged where usually a_ highly 
artistic Japanese-style painting on 
scroll is hung, while a flower vase in 
front displays the season’s flowers 
beautifully arranged. On the deposi- 
tory (Mizuya), close by, numbers of 
miscellaneous paraphernalia of tea 


ceremony are daintily arranged for ° 


the visitors to admire. 

According to the rule, the host, 
then. refurnishes charcoal in the oven. 
This is followed by the presentation 
of an incense by the host. The visitors 
then enjoy the delicate fragrance of 
the incense, of which the host is 
deservedly proud. 


A minute of breathing-in of the 
incense will naturally have properly 
stimulated the appetites of the vis- 
itors. It is natural then that they are 
next entertained with the meal, sim- 
ple but artistic, consisting of eight 
dishes. This meal is called Kaiseki. 
The dishes include raw fish (Sashi- 
mi), soup (Miso-shiru), cooked fish 
or vegetables, baked tish, dried fish 
and pickles ete., accompanied by saxe. 


Next comes cake — but, originally 


“cake” here meant “fruits.” 

Last to be served is tea. Questions 
and answers, in mild tone, are ¢cx- 
changed between the host and the 
guests about the dishes, plates, cups 
and other utensils used in the meal. 
Tea served in the meantime is 
changed from thick tea to thin tea. 
The gradual transition from the 
thick to thin tea is so delicately han- 
dled that the artistic accomplishments 
of both the host and the guests may 
well be appraised according to how 
the process is gone through. As the 
tea served becomes thin, it at once 
means that the party is drawing to 
a close and the guests, naturally, 
would be in a mood to take leave as 
soon as possible: the host, on his part, 
would be expected to ask them to 
remain in the room as long as pos- 
sible and, would for that purpose, 
pose as many questions as feasible 
in an effort to detain his guests; the 
guests on their parts, would be ex- 
pected to answer these questions as 
perfectly as possible and take hold 
of an opportunity to let the host know 
of their intention to leave. The cti- 
quette of tea ceremony requires it. 
How interesting and how intriguing 
at the same t.me! 

Making most of mental tranquility 
(known in Japanese as wabi), tea 
ceremony is never colorful. The at- 
mosphere pervading a tea ceremony 
is ever so quiet and at home; void is 
never made little of, tranquil resig- 
nation counts most. To know and 
prope:ly understand all these special 
mental states lies at the very founda- 
tion of tea ceremony. T'o qaote Sen-no- 
tikyu, the fundamental spirit of tea 
exists in “harmony, reverence, tran- 
quility and solitaviness.” To explain 
this, Sen-no-Rikyu turned to an old 
Waka poem reputed to have been 
composed by Lord Fujiwara-no-Sa- 
daie, one of the best known Waka 
poets of old Japan, which runs as 
follows: 

“Looking all around, 


No flowers, no red maple leaves 
Are to be seen, 


Save a poor fisherman’s hut 
Standing lonely on the beach 
What an Autumnal eventide!” 
What the poem aims to depict is 
the beauty of simplic ty, and what the 
poet, and at the same time Sen-no- 
Rikyu wish to convey to the reader, 
is that man is so made that he is in- 
evitably attracted to such beauty of 
nature. And, it shovld be stressed, 
this same attitude is desired and re- 
quired in tea and tea ceremony. 


THE END 


